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Thisweekin War In Peace * * „ 

Itisironicthatmanyofthesoldiers oftheGermarrarmy 
who surrendered in 1945 were soon back in acjtion all 
over the world - in the army of their erstwhile enemy, 
France. Fortherewasa massinfluxof Germansintothe 
French Foreign Legionafter World War II. 

The Legion has been regarded as one of the world's 
premierfightingforcessince 1945. This week we look at 
the campaigns that have made this body of soldiers 
what it istoday, the no-holds-barred fighting that these 
tough professionals have been involved in since they 
were sentto Indochina in the mid 1940s. 

The Legion'smost implacablefoewasthe Viet Minh. 
There is an epic quality about the combat between 
these two forces: supreme professional pride against 
thededicated missionariesof revolution.Theguerrïllas 
inflicted a series of defeats on the French forces in 1950, 
but in 1951 the professionals had their revenge during 
the grim fighting for the Red River Delta, where attack 
after attack was repulsed and Giap's men found they 
had no answerto the devastating effects of napalm. 


Nextweek's issue 

Fresh from their victory at Inchon and the retaking of 
Seoul, United Nations forces raced up the Korean 
peninsula in late 1950, only to be driven back by a 
terrifying new foe - the masses of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary army, who brought a new dimension to the 
struggle. 
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Brotherhood of arms 


Proud to be professional -the French Foreign Legion 



The French Foreign Legion is a unique fighting force. 
Technically a mercenary body, the Legion has shown 
a devotion to duty and loyalty to its French paymaster 
unprecedented among such armies. The factor that 
sustains the Legion is a fighting tradition that spans 
over 150 years of warfare; to be a member of the 
Foreign Legion is to be among the finest and toughest 
soldiers in the world. The Legion itself has always 
fostered an image of brutal discipline and sacrificial 
zeal in combat, and when combined with the many 
real distinctions that the Legion has gained over the 
years, its reputation has been such as to ensure a ready 
stream of potential legionnaires. 

Recruitment is one of the most distinctive aspects 
of the Legion; its old custom of anonymity has given it 
the reputation as a safe haven from the agencies of the 
law. This is still true today, although fingerprints 
were taken after World War I to discourage hardened 
criminals. Nevertheless, the only real bar to entry is a 
highly rigorous physical examination and, once pas- 
sed, the recruit is accepted as a legionnaire. The age 


limits are from 18 to 40 years and the term of service is 
five years, which may be extended; after 15 years the 
legionnaire qualifies for a pension. The main source 
of recruits has been provided by the economically 
dispossessed, most especially unemployed ex- 
soldiers unable to settle down to civilian life. 

Since the mid- 19th century there has been a steady 
flow of Germans joining the Legion, so much so that 
they were normally the largest single group within the 
50 nationalities usually said to be serving in the ranks. 
This German bias increased dramatically after World 
War II when the Legion was only too pleased to accept 
ex-Wehrmacht soldiers - including a number of Nazis 
and SS men on the run from Allied justice. The Legion 
went so far as to recruit directly within the French 
occupation zone of Germany, despite the disapproval 
of other Allied nations. A number of Italian fascists 
also joined as did former French collaborators an- 
xious to avoid retribution. This influx of ex- 
servicemen did much to harden the Legion even 
further; many of the men had five or more years of 


Two legionnaires in 
summer parade dress 
stand intheturret of an 
armoured car. Distinctive 
features are the regimental 
fourragère worn round the 
leftshoulder,the wide blue 
sash and the red and green 
epaulettes- red and green 
were the colours of the old 
Swiss guards while serving 
the French kings of the 
ancien régime, and in this 
respect the Legion 
considers itself to be 
carrying onthetraditions 
of the Swiss. The figure on 
the left is a senior NCO, 
identifiable as such by the 
absence of the white kepi 
cover worn by junior NCOs 
and private ranks. 
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FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION 





combatexperience. 

Another distinctive feature of the Legion that 
helped bind togetl^er its polygot nationalities was its 
emphasis on loyalty to the Legion and not to France. 
From the outset every new recruit is steeped in the 
history and customs of the Legion, which go far 
beyond mere regimental pride and assume an aura of 
near religious sanctity. To many of the legionnaires 
the Legion has become their only home, and the 
Legion itself has adopted the motto of Legio patria 
nostra (The Legion our fatherland) which has guaran- 
teed its isolation as an institution both from France 
and from the French armed forces. 

In spite of its reputation. the Legion has always 
sufferedfrom a severe desertion problem. In part, this 
has been a direct result of draconian discipline but, in 
the main, is caused by the type of recruit the Legion 
attracts. A number join for the ‘wrong’ reasons. 
Unable to fit in with society as a whole they find the 
austere and often dangerous life of the legionnaire 
intolerable and so quit at the first opportunity. The 
Legion’s enemies have made good use of this weak- 
ness and both the Viet Minh and the 


made generous offers to any legionnaire deserters. 
These promises were usually kept and in a number of 
instances deserters actually took up arms against their 
formercomrades. In Indochina desertion was rife; the 
French authorities admitted to some 2000 desertions 
from 1945 to 1954 and it is considered that the actual 
figure could be more than doublé. (Even in the early 
1980s, the desertion figure was estimated at 200 men 
peryear.) 

Following the defeat of Japan in 1945 the French 
began to return to Indochina to résumé their former 
colonial rule. To their surprise they were opposed by a 
well-organised, communist-inspired national libera- 
tion movement (the Viet Minh) under the leadership 
of Ho Chi Minh, aided by his brilliant military 
planner, General Vo Nguyen Giap. The Viet Minh 
instigated a guerrilla war against the French; at first a 
series of skirmishes, it developed over time to full- 
scale warfare. 

The Legion was called in to put down the revolt. 
The 2nd Régiment Etrangère d’ Infanterie (REI) land- 
ed in Tonkin in February 1946 and was later joined 
by three other infantry regiments, a cavalry regiment 
and two newly raised paratroop battalions. At any one 
time Legion strength in Indochina stood at between 
20,000 and 30,000 men. 

The war between the Viet Minh and the French 
reached its climax at the battle of Dien Bien Phu and, 
characteristically, the Legion played a major role. 
Although only a small village on the Laos-Vietnam 
border. Dien Bien Phu was chosen by the French to act 
as a centre of resistance, intended to deny Giap access 
to the valuable opium erop in Laos and also to draw the 
increasingly confident Viet Minh into a pitched battle 
where it was thought that French superiority in war 
material would teil against them. 

Paratroops of the reformed lst Bataillon Etrangère 
Parachutiste (BEP) were air-dropped into Dien Bien 
Phu in November 1953 and set about improving the 
local airstrip and building up the position’s defences. 
Over the next few weeks 12 battalions - seven of 
which were of the Legion - arrived to create a 
series of defensive entrenchments, eventual- 
lycontaining 16,000 men. 


Above left: Kit bag on 
shoulder,this legionnaire 
prepares to go to war. 
Below: Parachute 
elements of the Foreign 
Legion advance at speed 
against Viet Minh hilltop 
positions above the plains 
of Dien Bien Phu. 
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Above: Legionnaireson 
the lookoutforsnipers 
soon afterthe drop into 
Kolwezi,Zaire, in 1978. 
Bottom right: A Légion 
parachutist prepares to go 
into action soon after 
landing at Dien Bien Phu in 
1954. 


In a sense Giap rosé to the bait, but the French had 
seriously underestimated Viet Minh strength. A num- 
ber of probing attacks were made by the Viet Minh in 
December 1953 but it was in the following March that 
the first major assault was made. Dien Bien Phu lay in 
a bowl-shaped valley and the 50,000 Viet Minh under 
Giap had hauled masses of artillery pieces to the 
battlefield. Sited on the hills around Dien Bien Phu 
they brought down a hail of well-directed fire on the 
isolated French position. In March and April 1954 a 
series of full-scale assaults was launched by the Viet 
Minh: throwing themselves at the barbed-wire en- 
trenchments with great courage the Viet Minh were 
successfully held by the French defence. Legion units 
held the key points of the position and casualties were 
high - in one night attack on 13 March the 13th 
Demi-Brigade Légion Etrangère (DBLE) suffered 
more than 400 casualties including the commanding 
officer. 

After the failure of mass attacks on Dien Bien Phu 
the Viet Minh continued their bombardment and 
began to develop their own trench system which 
inexorably sapped its way towards the French lines. 
The battlefield resembled that of World War I: tren- 
ches, barbed-wire entanglements, massive and re- 
peated bombardments, night raids by the legionnaires 
and vicious hand-to-hand fighting whene ver a French 
outpost was penetrated by the Viet Minh. 

Realising the desperate plight of the men at Dien 
Bien Phu, Legion reinforcements were para-dropped 
into the beleaguered site in April; besides the 700 
strong 2nd BEP there were volunteers from the 3rd 
REI and 5th REI, who made their first ever parachute 
descent to help their comrades. A valiant gesture, it 
came to little, however. The Viet Minh had the 
advantage of position, men and munitions.,and they 
tightened their grip on Dien Bien Phu. At the begin- 
ning of May the final assault was launched: wave upon 
wave of Viet Minh attacks overwhelmed the French 
defences, and on May 8 the village feil to the victo- 


rious communists. Of the 4000 French troops killed 
during the battle 1500 were legionnaires and a further 
4000 legionnaires were wounded - many to die on the 
‘death march’ into captivity. 

The collapse of Dien Bien Phu signalled the end of 
the French occupation of Indochina and in July 1954 
the Geneva Agreement confirmed the loss of France’ s 
Far Eastem colony. Although the French had lost the 
war, the Legion looks back at the campaigns in 
Indochina with pride. The French people had had 
little interest in the conflict (no conscripts had been 
allowed to fight there) and political ambivalence 
towards military operations in the colony had helped 
make it a ‘forgotten war’; and yet the Legion (with the 
French regular and colonial units) had fought on 
doggedly to the end. The Legion lost more men in 
Indochina than in any other campaign in its history, 
10,490 men and officers killed and some 30,000 
wounded. 

As the war in Indochina came to an end so a new 
war broke out in Algeria, the spiritual home of the 
Legion. The fight for Algeria represented the most 
bloody war of the many national independente con- 
flicts which swept through North Africa after World 
War II. The Algerian nationalists - the FLN - opened 
their campaign against the French with a series of 
skirmishes and terrorist actions. The French coun- 
tered this threat by employing low-grade conscripts in 
static defences and holding back elite units-predomi- 
nantly the Paras and the Legion - as a hard-hitting 
mobile reserve. Eventually the French got the mea- 
sure of the FLN in the rough mountain terrain of 
Algeria and also defeated the nationalists in the 
casbahs of the major towns, where they had con- 
ducted a campaign of bombing and assassination 
against the French authorities. 
The un-mapped 
alleyways of the 
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Deployment of the Legion since 1945 


2 e REP 

motorised company 
Legion casualties 
8 dead 

1978-9 

1 er REC 
2 e RE 
3 e REP 

in squadrons or companies 
Legion casualties 
1 dead 


1 er , 2 e , 3 e , 

4 e and 5 e REI 
13 e DBLE 
1 er and 2 e REC 
1 er and 2 e REP 
plus compagnies 
sahariennes 
Legion casualties 
1855 dead 


2 e REI 

Legion casualties 
14 dead 


2 e , 3 e and 5 e REI 
13 e DBLE 
1 er REC 

1 er and 2 e BEP 
Legion casualties 
10,483 dead 


13 e DBLE 
/ 2 e REP 


2 e REP 

Legion casualties 
5 dead 


4 e REI 

plus compagnies 
sahariennes 
Legion casualties 
66 dead 


2 e RE 

(one company) 
1 er REC 
(D squadron) 


1 er regiment 

Legion casualties 
5 dead 


Below: The Legion in the 
jungle. During deep 
penetration patrol 
operations, time and men 
were saved by using river 
canoes. These legionnaires 
have just landed during an 
exercise in French Guiana. 
Bottom: Forpurposes of 
secrecy, particularly in 
infiltration operations deep 
behind enemy lines, 4 
water-borne units have the 
advantageof silenceand 
can often be dropped from 
vessels far off the coast. 


casbah in Algiers proved a perfect hiding place for the 
FLN. The French decided on drastic action and the 
paratroops were sent in during 1957, spearheaded by 
the elite lst Régiment Etrangère Parachutiste (REP). 
Under the comm^nd of General Jacques Massu they 
conducted a ruthless campaign against the FLN; the 
Arab population was cowed into submission and 
essential information was gained through the wide- 
spread use of torture. While the Paras’ actions were 
widely criticised, they worked. By the end of the 
decade the FLN had been militarily beaten. 

Despite this success the newly elected President 
Charles de Gaulle decided in favour of Algerian 
independence. The army was outraged: having 
fought and won a brutal war they were now being told 
it was for nothing. Supported by the French colonists 
in Algeria a number of dissatisfied officers (many of 
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Above: Urban operations 
forthe Legion. During the 
confusion of 1958, de 
Gaulleflewto Algeria. 
Legionnaires stand 
side-by-sidewith én 
enthusiasticcrowd during 
the new French president's 
visitto Constantine in 
June. 


Below: Demonstrating 
advanced field skills, these 
legionnaires tryto pickup 
thetrack of guerrilla units in 
Chad. 


them from the Legion) planned to overthrow the 
French govemment. In April 1961 the ‘Generals’ 
coup’ was put into action led by the lst REP. Algiers 
was taken over by the rebels but the bulk of the army 
and the Legion remained loyal to the govemment. 
When requested to join the uprising Colonel Brothier, 
thecommanderofthe lst REI, replied, The Legion is 
foreign by definition and will not intervene in a purely 
French quarreF. Realising the coup had failed, the lst 
REP retumed to barracks and surrendered to the 
authorities; as punishment the entire regiment was 
disbanded on 30 April 1961. On 24 October 1962, 
700 legionnaires paraded for the last time at their 
headquarters in Sidi-bel-Abbes, and then left Algeria 
for good. 

Although the wars in Algeria and Indochina had 
invol ved the bulk of the Legion, a number of units had 


been involved in policing operations in Madagascar 
and Morocco, and these operations were to set the role 
for the Legion after 1962. Based at Aubagne, near 
Marseilles, a reduced Legion has been responsible for 
protecting French lives and property in France’s 
scattered overseas possessions. 

The 3rd REI was based in Madagascar from 1963 to 
1973 and then moved to garrison French Guiana, 
where it remains. The French nuclear testing station 
in and around Tahiti is guarded by elements of the old 
5th REI, and Djibouti (formerly a French colony) is 
the base for the 13th DBLE which can be supported 
by other Legion units during times of crisis in this part 
of the world. 

In 1969 the govemment of Chad called for French 
military assistance in suppressing a major tribal re- 
volt. The 2nd REP was flown in, and over a period of 
months fought a series of small fire-fights with the 
rebels before the revoltfizzled out. In 1978 the Legion 
again found itself in Chad, carrying out policing 
operations in support of the govemment. 

Apart from Djibouti, where it assists the 13th 
DBLE, the 2nd REP is based in Corsica where it is 
specially trained in commando-style operations in- 
cluding mountain and amphibious warfare as well as 
airbome operations. The regiment particularly dis- 
tinguished itself at Kolwezi in May 1978. The mining 
province of Shaba in Zaire had been overrun by 
Katangese rebels and the 2nd REP was para-dropped 
into Kolwezi to defend the lives of the large European 
community in the town. Although a number of Euro- 
peans were massacred in the revolt, the 2nd REP 
carried out a text-book operation which helped save 
the lives of2000 civilians for the loss of fi ve dead and a 
couple of dozen wounded. 

Despite all the many vicissitudes experienced by 
France and the Legion since 1945, the Legion con- 
tinues to be one of the elite formations of the French 
armed forces. And if France continues to maintain 
overseas interests then it seems likely that the Legion 
will remain as its colonial guardians, and will con¬ 
tinue to act as a rapid deployment force able to be 
flown to trouble spots at a moment’s notice. 

Adrian Gilbert 
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The Viet Minh 

Vo Nguyen Giap and the creation of 


a new kind of army 


The men who inflicted a series of defeats on the 
French from 1950, culminating in the decisive battle 
of Dien Bien Phu, were the troops of the Viet Minh. 
Originally a group of poorly equipped guerrillas, 
despised by their French adversaries, they had be- 
come a formidable army by the 1950s. The support of 
the Chinese communists from 1949 was very impor¬ 
tant in their success; but they themselves had laid the 
groundwork for this in a painstaking expansion dur- 
ing the 1940s. For the success of the Viet Minh was 
not merely a military one. They became an important 
army, with deeproots in Vietnamese society, because 
they were well led and had taken account of many of 
the forces operating in that society. They were no 
mere band of terrorists, but a convinced and effective 
instrument of revolution. 

The basis of their power lay in the changes that had 
occurred in Vietnamese society since the French 
takeover. Most Vietnamese (about 80 per cent) lived 
in fairly self-contalned villages; and the cultural and 
political unity of 19th century Vietnam had rested 
upon a Confucian-style bureaucracy, recruited at 
village level, and a traditionalist structure of authority 
within the villages. French conquest broke down 
much of this structure, creating tensions by introduc- 
ing new ways of acquiring wealth and authority, and 
also frustrating the aspirations of those elements in 
village society that might have expected to rise to high 
positions in the Confucian bureaucracy. 

Added to these factors destroying traditional rural 
society were some inevitable consequences of colo- 
nial rule, such as the creation of classes educated in 
European languages and philosophy and able to feel 
the attraction of revolutionary nationalism and com- 
munism. This process was accelerated during World 
War II, when the French, in an attempt to compensate 
for increasing Japanese political control, expanded 
the education system. Whereas in 1939 only 450,000 
Vietnamese had been studying in a school or univer- 
sity, by 1944 there were 700,000. The results were, 
perhaps predictably, to rebound against the French - 
in August 1945, for example, the University of 
Hanoi, which had been one of the main institutions to 
be expanded, called for a govemment of national 
unity under the Viet Minh. 

The achievement of the Viet Minh leadership was 
to turn this generalised discontent in the villages and 
educated classes into the basis of support for a com- 
munist-led party; for, on the face of it, any other 
nationalist coalition might have profited more, espe- 
cially as the revolutionary social aims of communism 
were feit to be dangerous by many elements in 
society. But the Viet Minh leadership was pragmatic 
enough to apply its Marxist dogma only in the light of 
existing circumstances; it did not make the mistake of 
underestimating any situation or any foe. And its first 
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Left: The early days of the 
Viet Minh. Armed only with 
shotguns, a unit of this 
infant force moves through 
Hanoi in 1946. Above: The 
successful completion of 
the waragainstthe French. 
Viet Minh troops on the 
outskirts of Hanoi in 
October 1954 prepare to 
form up priortotheir 
victorious entry into the 
city. 
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THE VIET MINH 


Right: Well-equipped 
North Vietnamese troops, 
armed with Soviet 7.62mm 
AK assault rifles, practise 
weaponsdrill.The 
changing style of the Viet 
Minh army from a guerrilla 
force to a force that used 
conventional drill 
techniquesdid notdull 
their record of success. 


great achievement was to capitalise on the situation 
that existed late in World War II. 

When, in 1943, Ho Chi Minh was chosen by the 
Chinese to gather intelligence for them from Viet¬ 
nam, he used the support he was given to establish Vo 
Nguyen Giap as a guerrilla leader in the northern 
Vietnamese province of Cao Bang. Giap, aware of 
how precarious his situation might be, established 
firm contact with Chu Van Than, the leader of rebel 
groups of Tho hill-tribesmen. This enabled the com- 
munists to set up firm bases in this remote region, 
bases that were to serve them well over the next six 
years. 

Giap’s first guerrilla platoon was not sent into 
action until December 1944. lts 34 men only had 2 
revolvers, 17 rifles, 14 flintlocks andalight machine 
gun between them. But by March 1945, when the 
Japanese coup ousted the French, Giap had about 
1000 men under arms. Giap instantly seized the 
opportunity afforded by this coup. The Japanese were 
not interested in the mountain provinces, and French 
authority had all but disappeared. By June 1945 six 
mountain provinces, known as the Viet Bac, were 
under some soit of Viet Minh control, and with this as 
a symbol of their effectiveness, the guerrillas were 
provided with guns and supplies by the Americans. It 
was these that transformed the badly equipped guer¬ 
rillas into something far more effective - enabling 
them to take control in the north after the Japanese 
surrender of August 1945 and to retain control there 
through the period of Chinese occupation until the 
French reconquered Hanoi in December 1946. 

Opportunism and pragmatism had, then, given the 
Viet Minh the chance to take over large areas of 
Vietnam in 1945 and 1946. And when they had taken 
over, they rapidly set up a structure of govemment 
that enabled them to expand their power base to 
village level. Committees of all kinds were set up in 
villages - committees of youth, of the old, of women, 
of farmers - and in industrial concerns. These com¬ 
mittees were joined together in the Vietnamese 
League for National Salvation (Cuu Quoc), which 
was not ostensibly communist. Members of various 
classes were invited onto the main. village commit¬ 
tees, and a cellular organisation below this attempted 
to maximise support. 

The Viet Minh realised, however, that mass mobi- 
lisation was not enough. Intense efforts were made to 
expand the cadres of committed individuals that were 


the real heart of the party. This process was so 
successful that when the French took Hanoi in De¬ 
cember 1946 they found that they could not root out 
communism. Furthermore, there was a solid core of 
activists providing the essential background to the 
Viet Minh operations even in those areas the French 
hoped to have made safe. 

So the Viet Minh leadership gave themselves a 
solid base of support by their policy towards village 
society and their recruitment of reliable cadres. And 
on top of this they created an army that was ruthless, 
dedicated and efficiënt. Giap had established a basic 
frame work for recruitment into his army soon after his 
initial successes in the Viet Bac: each village was 
expected to organise a self-defence groupof 12 men in 
addition to a guerrilla group of five men who were to 
operate outside the immediate area of the village. 
There were periodic recruiting drives, and many 
individuals must have joined the Viet Minh because 
of their dedication to the cause of an independent, 
revolutionary Vietnam. Others were, no doubt, un- 
willing conscripts; but once part of Giap’s machine, 
they soon became the disciplined fighters who, to the 
French at any rate, seemed happy to die in suicidal 
massattacks. 

All the members of Giap’ s army were subject to the 
same fierce propaganda. About two hours per day 
would be spent on ‘ideological training’; all could 
soon recite by heart the 10 commandments of the 
revolutionary soldier. Even leisure time was carefully 
used - the songs the soldiers sang were revolutionary 
songs. Life was spartan for these men with an 
unvarying diet of rice, little meat or fish and no 
alcohol; but this regime produced results. Peter 
Scholl-Latour, a German journalist, described com¬ 
munist forces thus: 'Rather to my surprise, I found 
myself thinking of the intellectual atmosphere of a 
seminary. The ideological commitment of the troops 
was almost religious in its intensity. The classes did 
more than teach the men their political catechism. 
They used the practice of Biblical exegis to explore 
and affirm the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. It 
struck me as being very much in the spirit of St 
Ignatius of Loyola.’ 

The Viet Minh leadership were ruthless in pursuit 
of their aims. They used this well-disciplined force to 
enormous effect in terrorising those villages that were 
opposed to them, and spreading their influence 
throughout the rural population. Because of their 
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solid, dedicated civilian cadres they had good intelli- 
gence - far better than the French; they knew when to 
strike, and at whom. 

The areas controlled by the Viet Minh and the 
armed forces were thoroughly integrated.and orga- 
nised during the period from 1946 to 1949, when 
military operations were still at arelatively low level. 
By 1948, the whole ol what became Vietnam had 
been divided into six ‘inter-zones’. Each had its own 
political hierarchy, which was directly controlled 
from the northem base in the Viet Bac, and each 
inter-zone raised its own guerrilla forces. 

By 1949, Giap’s armies were divided into three 
elements, closely corresponding to the way Mao 


Tse-tung had organised his armies in China. At the 
most basic level were the militia. They were poorly 
armed, had only rudimentary military training, and 
were not expected to undertake large-scale actions; 
but they were, in a very real sense, the backbone of the 
Viet Minh. By 1954 the militia was probably 350.000 
strong. 

The second level of Giap’s army were the regional 
troops. As with the militia, they were organised by the 
inter-zone committees. Better trained and better 
armed than the militia, they were a valuable source of 
intelligence. Based in their home locations, these 
regional forces used their knowledge of local geogra- 
phy and local feelings to harass the French forces. 


Father of Vietnam 

A professional revolutionary for the 
greater part of his adult life, Ho Chi 
Minh was a practical man, an organis- 
er and a conspirator, rather than a 
theoretician. He realised, possibly 
sooner than Mao Tse-tung, that 
Marxism had to be adapted to fit the 
needs of the peasant peoples of Asia. 
His achievement was to convince 
the people of Vietnam that he was 
as much a nationalist as he was a 
communist. 

Ho was born in 1890 in the viliage of 
Kim-lien in central Vietnam, the son of 
a local schoolmaster. His original 
name was Nguyen Tat Than, which 
he subsequently changed to Nguyen 
Ai Guoc ('Nguyen the Patriot'). He 
became Ho Chi Minh ('He who en- 
lightens')in 1942. 

From 1912 to 1916 he worked as a 
seaman on British and French ships 
and later settled in France, where he 
was present at the founding congress 
of the French Communist Party in 
1920. He represented the party at 
the 5th Congress of the Communist 
International in Moscow in 1924, and 
by 1930 he had organised a single 
Communist Party for the whole of 
Indochina. 


In 1941 Hotookovertheleadership 
of the resistance to the Japanese and 
French in Indochina. It was then that 
he formed the League for the Inde- 
pendence of Vietnam, which came to 
be known as the Viet Minh. He be¬ 
came chairman of the Viet Minh and, 
in March 1946, the first president of 
the Democratie Republic of Vietnam. 
Ho remained president and prime 
minister and unchallenged leader of 
the Vietnamese Communist Partyun- 
til his death in 1969. It was not until 
1975 that his cause - communism 
throughout Vietnam - was victorious. 


Left: As a reconnaissance 
planeflies overhead, 
well-camouflaged Viet 
Minh soldiers advance. 
Below: Conventional drill 
foraguerrilla army. Right: 
Peasants act as porters as 
the Viet Minh move 
suppliesthroughthe 
jungle. 
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Viet Minh military structure -1954 




They were the silent killers who would murder a 
French sentry, or an uncooperative village headman; 
the saboteurs who would mine a railway track or plant 
a bomb in a Hanoi restaurant. They numbered about 
75,000 by the time the French were defeated. 

Finally, the top level of military organisation was 
the regular force or Chu Luc. This was the relatively 
well-equipped force that was painstakingly built up 
and trained in the northern base areas during the 
1940s, and unleashed for action from 1950 onwards. 
During 1950, its 60 battalions were slotted into five 
divisions (four in the Viet Bac and one in the Red 
River Delta). Each division was conventionally orga- 
nised with three infantry regiments and support 
weapons. By 1951 a sixth was in being; this was a 
‘heavy’ division of two artillery regiments and one 
engineer regiment. 

The Chu Luc was a far better force than its oppo- 
nents had expected; but what gave it its cutting edge 
was the logistics system that supported it. Just before 
the offensives of 1950 began, Ho Chi Minh ordered 
the general mobilisation of all adults between 18 and 
45 in Viet Minh-controlled areas. These were the 
people who, as potters, provided the logistics system 
that so surprised the French. Potters could carry loads 
of up to 25kg (551b) and in good country cover up to 
25km (15 miles) per day. It took anything up to 
50,000 porters to supply a division, but with such vast 
numbers available the Viet Minh could do it. 

Although the Chu Luc had been carefully built up, 
Giap seemed unconcemed with husbanding it in 
battle. Perhaps, like his exemplar Napoleon (Giap 
always believed he was in the tradition of the great 
Corsican), the Viet Minh general knew exactly how 
many casualties per year he could expend. But the 
tactics of massed infantry attacks that he adopted were 
shockingly wasteful, especially where the French 
artillery support was well coordinated. Nevertheless, 
it was these tactics that ultimately won the day. That 
they could be bome by the movement as a whole is 
illustrated by the continued expansion of the Chu Luc 
during the early 1950s. By 1954, Giap probably had 
125,000 men in his regular units, and a new division 
was being formed. Ashley Brown 





















































































































Above left: Units of French 
Dinassaut (soft-ski n ned 
assault craft) move across 
flooded fields in search of 
communisttroops. The 
Dinassaut often mounted 
both heavy machine guns 
and mortarsections. Left: 
Viet Minh troops occupy a 
villageset aflame by 
retreating French troops in 
1951. As the French 
withdrew into the Red 
River Delta they attempted 
to destroy all that they left 
behind. 


After the loss of positions along the Chinese border in 
1950, the French forces in Indochina were concen- 
trated in the bastion of French military strength, the 
Red River Delta. This area formed a rough triangle 
with Hanoi at the apex, Haiphong as the eastern angle 
and the mouth of the Day River in the south. The delta 
was not only a political target for the Viet Minh (due to 
its concentration of population) but was also a 
strategie target as it contained the vital road and rail 
links between the main port and the northem Capital. 
For the Viet Minh their successes in the north seemed 
to herald the inevitable destruction of French power in 
Indochina; French morale was shattered and supply 
routes from China were now fully operati ve. The Viet 
Minh now began the switch from guerrilla operations 
to open warfare in the north. 

As early as December 1950, Vo Nguyen Giap 
began to deploy Viet Minh units to the north of the 
delta. By 10 January he had amassed 81 battalions 
including 12 heavy-weapons battalions and eight 
engineer battalions. Giap was determined to initiate a 
set-piece battle which would ensure the capture of 
Hanoi and an early victory. 

On the French side, following their withdrawal 
from the northem garrisons, changes in the high 
command had resulted in the introduction of General 
de Lattre de Tassigny as commander-in-chief with 
wide powers, both military and political. De Lattre 
arrived on 17 December 1950 and immediately set 


De Lattre’s 

The fight for the Red River Delta 
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Fire fromthesky 

In January 1951 the Viet Minh engaged the 
French in a set-piece battle at Vinh Yen but were 
roundly defeated with the loss of 6000 dead. A 
Viet Minh officer, Ngo Van Chieu, later described 
the effects of French bombing. 

'All of a sudden a sound can be heard in the sky 
and strange birds appear, getting larger and lar- 
ger. Airplanes. I order my men to take cover from 
the bombs and machine gun bullets. But the 
planes dived upon us without firing their guns. 
Flowever, all of a sudden, heil opens in front of my 
eyes. Flell comes in the form of large, egg-shaped 
containers, dropping from the first plane, fol- 
lowed by other eggs from the second and third 
planes. Immense sheets of flames, extending 
over hundreds of metres, it seems, strike terror in 
the ranks of my soldiers. This is napalm , the fire 
which falls from the skies. 

'Another plane swoops down behind us and 
again drops a napalm bomb. The bomb- falls 
closely behind us and I feel its fiery breath 
touching my whole body. The men are now 
fleeing in all directions and I cannot hold them 
back. There is no way of holding out under this 
torrent of fire which flows in all directions and 
burns everything on its passage.' 


f 


Above: The aftermath of 
Giap's second attempt to 
breakthe French hold in 
the delta. Scattered bodies 
of dead Viet Minh are 
surveyed by French troops 
justoutsidethe perimeter 
defences at Mao Khe in 
March 1951. Top right: A 
victim of the fighting is 
tended by members of an 
Algerian unit of the French 
forces. 


about restructuring the army and the civilian disposi- 
tions. 

The French Metropolitan and Colonial units were 
organised into Groupements Mobiles (GM); some 
had a tank-truck mix while others were amphibious- 
airbome units. The units’ commanders were nick- 
named maréchaux d’empire (after Napoleon’s hard- 
driving generals). GM1 was an all African unit with 
Algerians and Senegalese; GM3, under Colonel 
Vanuxem, included Muong mountain tribesmen; 
GM51 was another North African unit,, while GM 100 
was a largely French unit with men who Had seen 
action in Korea. 

While all this reorganisation had been go mg on, 
Giap planned to advance along the line of the Red 
River (now called the Hong) and had deployed the 


bulk of his troops with this in mind. In fact Giap was so 
sure of French weakness that he did not make any 
serious attempt to draw French attention from his 
proposed assault-zone. This in turn allowed de Lattre 
to concentrate his forces against the imminent Viet 
Minh assaults. 

On 13 January 1951 the communist attack began. 
Facing the advancing 308th and 312th Viet Minh 
Divisions in the Vinh Yen area were the North African 
GM1 and GM3 under Colonel Vanuxem. A major 
portion of the 308th Division struck out towards an 
outpost at Bao Chuc (held only by 50 Vietnamese and 
Senegalese) in an attempt to split the French units. 
GM3 was pushed northwards to aid the outpost. and 
though heavily ambushed at Dao T u, where they lost a 
Senegalese battalion, artillery support from Vinh Yen 
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De Lattre's strategy 

De Lattre de Tassigny had a de- 
served reputation among both 
friends and enemies as a formid- 
able military brain. His adversary, 
Vo Nguyen Giap, described in May 
1951 how 'we had thought that in de 
Lattre de Tassigny we would find a 
general enslaved by his back¬ 
ground and- training, incapable of 
adapting to a form of war not taught 
in imperialist military academies. 
But de Lattre is, in fact, a brilliant 
professional soldier. The death of 
his son [de Lattre's son died in 1951 
at the battle of Ninh Binh] has hardiy 
affected his aggressive spirit. Our 
forces, which are so superior in 
guerrilla actions, must not hence- 
forth engage in full-scale battles.' 

De Lattre's strategy was four-fold. 
Firstly he was determined to secure 
the Red River Delta, and to this end 
he constructed the de Lattre line - a 
series of 1200 concrete emplace- 
ments stretching from the sea near 
Along Bay to Vinh Yen, and back to 
the sea near Phat Diem. It was man- 
ned by 20 infantry battalions. Sup- 
plementing these static positions 
were troops formed into mobile 
groups or parachute battalions. 
These were to be the force that 
would strike at Viet Minh concen- 
trations. 


Next, de Lattre formed comman¬ 
do groups using a mix of French 
troops and Vietnamese forces to 
carry the war into the hills and bring 
the hill-tribesmen into the war 
against the Viet Minh. 

These three single elements were 
all to meet with criticism from with- 
in the French military establish¬ 
ment; but de Lattre's strategy in- 
volved a combination of the secure 
defence and mobile striking forces 
that so surprised the Viet Minh in 
1951 during the attacks on the Red 
River Delta. All the elements were to 
be taken together, and underpinned 
by the fourth, crucial aspect of his 
strategy. 

For finally, de Lattre was deter¬ 
mined to strike a chord in the hearts 
of the Vietnamese themselves, to 
bring them firmly into the war 
against communism. His address to 
cadets in Saigon in July 1952 was 
specific on this point: This is war; 
you must act like men. What this 
implies is that if you are commun- 
ists, join the Viet Minh. There are 
many individuals who fight bravely 
for an evil cause. But if you are pat- 
riots, fight for your country. This is 
your war. It only involves France 
insofar as she has made certain 
promises towards Vietnam, and in¬ 
sofar as she is part of the defence of 
the f ree world.' 


and air support from French fighter-bombers allowed 
GM3 to fight its way back. By 14 January the Viet 
Minh had pushed the French back and an area east of 
Vinh Yen was undefended along a gap of some 5km (3 
miles). At this point de Lattre decided to take personal 
charge of the battle, flew into Vinh Yen, ordered 
reserve battalions to be flown in from south Indochi- 
na, and mobilised GM1, with reserve ammunition, to 
relieve GM3. 

By 15 January GM1 had taken Hill 157 and by the 
aftemoon of the 16th Hills 101 and 210 were reoccu- 
pied. But as night feil, the 308th Division of the Viet 
Minh army moved onto the offensive. Using mobile 
fire groups with 3in mortars and heavy machine guns, 
they attacked French positions on Hill 47, Hill 101 
and Hill 210. Suddenly the French were faced with 
wave upon wave of Viet Minh infantry throwing 
themselves relentlessly against the French defences. 
De Lattre, realising the possibility of envelopment 
through sheer mass of numbers, ordered all available 
fighter-bombers and any transport planes capable of 
being used as bombers, to launch a massive aerial 
bombardment against the Viet Minh concentrations. 
He specified the use of napalm. 

As the first of the waves of aeroplanes began their 
bombing runs, the effect of the napalm soon folio wed 
and the sickly-sweet odour of roasting flesh filled the 
air. Yet despite the magnitude of the aerial assault it 
did not appear to have broken the morale of the Viet 
Minh and by 1400 hours on the 17th, Hill 101 was 
retakenby thecommunists. Without Hill 101, Hill 47 
was untenable and the French units were ordered to 
withdraw. De Lattre committed his last reserves, two 
Moroccan battalions and a paratroop battalion from 
GM2. Although one battalion suffered heavy casual- 
ties after a suicide attack by the Viet Minh 312th 
Di vision, a further session with napalm and rapid 
forward movement from the French ground forces 




308 Div 


Progress of the battle 

1.13 Jan 308 Div attacks and destroys post at Bao- 
Chuc. GM3 relief forces ambushed and forced back 
to Vinh Yen. 

2.14-15 Jan GM1 moves west to support GM3 and 
takes Hill 157. GM1 and GM3 ordered to occupy hills 
north of Vinh Yen. 

3. 16 Jan 1500 hours Hills 101 and 210 reoccupied by 
the French against light opposition. 

4.16 Jan 1700 hours 308 Divmakes massed attack 
against Hills 210,101 and 47. French fighter-bombers 
retaliate with massive napalm bombardment. 

5.17 Jan dawn GM3 counter-attacks. One btn suffers 
heavy casualties in 312 Div suicide attack. 

6.17 Jan morning French fighter-bombers launch 
heavy aerial bombardment against Viet Minh 
positions. Noon Viet Minh forces withdraw northwards. 


Hill 


312 Div 


movement of French Forces 


Vinh Yen 

13-17 Jan 1951 


movement of Viet Minh Forces 
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drove the Viet Minh from the battle-zone. 

The defeat at Vinh Yen had cost the communists 
6000 dead and 500 captured. The most significant 
result of the defeat however, was that it illustrated that 
the Viet Minh was not ready, as a field army, for a 
general counter-offensive. 

After the defeat Giap withdrew his forces and, 
while the creation of the de Lattre line was pushed 
along, prepared to launch another offensive in order 
to pre-empt the consolidation of the French defences. 
Giap moved three divisions (the 308th, 312th and 
316th) to the north, leaving the 304th and 320th 
Infantry Divisions in the northwest in order to attract 
French reserve units. On the night of 23 March the 
Viet Minh commander-in-chief launched an offen¬ 
sive in the Dong Trieu sector which, with a deter- 
mined thrust, would put his forces astride Com¬ 
munications lines between Haiphong and Hanoi. By 
26 March the outer ring of French defensive outposts 
had been taken and it was only the timely intervention 
of five French naval vessels, which sustained a con- 
centrated artillery barrage from their positjons in the 
deep-water harbour off the Da Bac River, that 
prevented the Viet Minh from pushing straight on to 
Mao Khe. 

However, by the evening of the 26th, Mao Khe was 
exposed and the communist 316th Division was 
poised for its final assault. In the early hours of 27 
March, a barrage of 75mm and 57mm shells began to 
explode in and around the Mao Khe mine, an outpost 


The Red River Delta 1951 



13-17 Jan1951 
Viet Minh 308 Div 
destroys French 
postatBao-Chuc 
and makes nriassed 
attackson French 
positions. GM1, 2 & 
3 committed. Viet 
Minh withdraw 
after heavy 
fighting. 


29 May-18 Jun1951 
3-pronged assault 
made by 304, 308 
&320 Divsagainst 
French defences on 
the river. French 
reinforcements 
counter-attackand 
Viet Minh are 
forced to retreat. 


23-28 Mar1951 
Viet Minh 316 Div 
attacks mine post and | 
villageof Mao Khe 
butare repulsed by 
French defences and 
artillery barrage. 




Mao Khe 


Haiphong 

42nd Independent 
^Jjlfarftry Reg 

64th Infantry Reg 
- infiltrated 
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area dominated 
bythe Viet Minh 
Viet Minh attacks 
de Lattre Line 



Right: Intrinsictothe 
security of an area was the 
total eradication of 
possible operations bases 
for guerrilla units. Armed 
with 9mm sub-machine 
gunsthese hardened 
Moroccan tirailleurs clear 
such a location. 


Below: Forbothsides 
bamboo was a convenient 
replacement for barbed 
wire in holding up an 
advance and preparing a 
'killingzone', as these 
victims of the Day River 
offensives show. 
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slightly north of the main village of Mao Khe. After 
the initial barrage, waves of Viet Minh assaulted the 
position but in savage hand-to-hand fighting the com- 
munists were repulsed; and, as daylight broke, flights 
of French B-26s and Hellcats saturated the Viet Minh 
positions with napalm and fragmentation bombs. At 
1400 hours the 6th Colonial Parachute Battalion 
pushed along, parallel to the mine railtrack, in an 
attempt to reinforce the isolated outpost at the mine, 
but they came under accurate enemy fire and their 
advance was halted. This move, however, distracted 
enemy troops and allowed the survivors of the Mao 
Khe mine to reach Mao Khe village. At 0200 hours on 
the 28th, a communist barrage opened up against the 
French village positions. This was followed by an 
infantry assault as waves of screaming Viet Minh 
charged the village. The communists actually man- 
aged to breach the outer defences and fires soon raged 
throughout. But just before dawn French artillery 
from Dong Trieu opened up, laying down barrages 
almost on top of the position. As dawn broke, the Viet 
Minh were finally beaten off. 

After this second defeat, Giap changed his strategy 
from direct assault against Hanoi/Haiphong and 
switched the theatre of operations to the Southwest, 
though he was keen to continue open warfare. The 
plan was for three attacks within a general offensive. 
The 304th Division would attack Phu Ly, the 308th 
Ninh Binh, and the 320th would crush 
weak outposts between Ninh Binh 
and the coast and take Phat 
Diem. Combined with this 
assault would be*the 
offensives of the 64th 
Infantry Regiment of 


the 320th Division and the 42nd Independent Infantry 
Regiment (which had been infiltrated deep into 
French-held territory in the delta), which would move 
against French resupply units that had been mobilised 
to reinforce the French troops initially engaged at Phu 
Ly, Ninh Binh and Phat Diem. Throughout April the 
French were kept busy in the northwest by the com¬ 
munist 312th Division, while the 304th and the 308th 
Divisions trekked southwards to join the 320th in the 
south delta base. 

The first attacks began at dawn on 29 May and took 
the French by complete surprise with the bulk of the 
308th Division penetrating Ninh Binh and pinning 
down the French survivors. Smaller units of the 308th 
Division crossed the Day River and successfully 
annihilated a string of small French outposts. When 
the news of the offensive reached the French high 
command, counter-measures were quickly put into 
action. De Lattre sent artillery groups, three GMs, 
one armoured group and the 7th Colonial Paratroop 
Battalion into the battle-zone within 48 hours. As well 
as these, further river craft were sent in and concen- 
trated air strikes were ordered. Napalm, strafing fire, 
artillery barrages and concentrated French infantry 
counter-offensives cut Viet Minh supply lines across 
the Day River and forced the communists to retreat 
back into the limestone hills whence they had come. 
By 18 June 1951 the last of Giap’s units had disen- 
gaged and he had incurred a total of 11,000 casualties 
overall. The battle for the delta was lost. 

For the French the victory was significant in that if 
they had not held onto the delta bastion they 
would have been effectively ejected from In- 
dochina. For the communists the year 1951 had 
proved to be too early for victory, although 
it had established a pattem of French 
response which was ultimately to 
prove fatal. WilliamFowler 


Below: Asthefighting 
raged in the delta, the Viet 
Minh became increasingly 
frustrated by the consistent 
failure of their offensives 
and their inabilityto 
dislodgethe French. Here 
an M4Sherman, mounting 
a 75mm gun, lumbers 
towards the front as 
infantry units rest in a 
roadsideditch. 
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The F-15 Eagle sihgle-seat, all-weather air- 
superiority fighter is manufactured by McDonnell 
Aircraft, a division of the McDonnell Douglas Cor¬ 
poration, in St Louis, USA, and is considered by 
many to be Nato’s most formidable fighter. The need 
for such an air-superiority aircraft had been realised 
by the US Air Force (US AF) in the early 1960s when 
American defence experts were already looking for a 
fighter to eventually succeed the F-4 Phantom. This 
requirement was further accentuated in July 1967 
when the new MiG-23 variable-geometry fighter and 
the even more formidable MiG-25 interceptor were 
unveiled in the Soviet Union. In September 1968 the 
firms McDonnell Douglas, Fairchild and North 
American were commissioned to submit competitive 
plans for a new fighter to redress the imbalance. The 
winning design, designated the F-15 Eagle, made its 
first flight in July 1972 and the first squadron of F- 15s 
was declared operational in January 1976. 

The F-15 is powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
FIOO-PW-IOO afterbuming turbofan engines with a 
combined thrust of 21,300kg (47,0001bs) pro viding a 
rapid climb rate of 12,192m (40,000ft) per minute 
and a maximum speed of Mach 2.5 at high altitude. In 
addition to its power the F-15 also has an extremely 


long range capability. Eagles delivered since mid- 
1979 designated the F-15C and the F-15D (a two-seat, a 
dual-control trainer variant) also pro vide for an addi- 
tional 907kg (20001bs) of internal fuel and are capable 
of carrying FAST (fuel and sensor tactical) packs 
attached to the side of the engine air-intake, thereby 
almost trebling the internal fuel capacity to a total of 
15,874kg (35,0001bs). An F-15 thus fuelled could 
make the flight from the USA to Europe without 
having to refuel. The FAST packs also greatly im- 
prove the F-15 ’ s combat capabilities by accommodat- 
ing a variety of avionics and electronic countermea- 
sures including radar detection and jamming equip- 
ment, laser designators, low-light-level TV systems 
and reconnaissance cameras. 

In combat conditions the F-15 is a real fighter- 
pilot’s aircraft. lts immense power combined with a 
wing surface area of 56.48 square metres (608 square 
feet) make it highly manoeuvrable and the bubble 
canopy gi ves the pilot the great advantage of all-round 
visibility. Combat visibility is also enhanced by the 
provision of an eye-level head-up display giving the 
pilot the essential flight information necessary to 
track and destroy enemy aircraft without having to 
look down at the cockpit instruments. 


Previous page: The 
distinctive shape of the 
F-15 can be seen in this 
photograph of two Eagles. 
Top: Acamouflaged F-15. 
Armament consists of 
AIM-9L Sidewinder AAMs, 
Mk 82 bombs and a Pave 
Tack laser pod. Above left: 
The flight of an Al M-9L 
Sidewinder is caught in this 
eye-level HUD (head-up 
display). The HUD provides 
the pilot with the essential 
flight information 
necessary to track down 
and destroy an enemy 
aircraft without having to 
look down at his cockpit 
instruments. Above right: 
The Eagle pilot is provided 
with 360 degree visibility 
thanks tothe 
re-introduction of the 
bubble canopy. 
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Although originally designed for interception and 
air combat the F-15 also has a secondary role as an 
air-to-surface strike aircraft and is capable of carrying 
a wide variety of bombs and missiles up to 7258kg 
(16,0001bs) on its five weapon stations. In its air- 
superiority role the F-15’ s air-to-air weaponry con- 
sists of four AIM-7F Sparrow missiles, four AIM-9L 
S ide winder missiles and one General Electric M61A1 
cannon with 940 rounds of ammunition. Originally 
the F-15 was to be armed with the Philco-Ford 
GAU-7A 25mm Gading gun, but problems with 
development of the gun and its revolutionary caseless 
ammunition caused it to be abandoned. Further im- 
provements have also provided for the addition of 
30mm cannon pods. 


The F- 15’s deployment as part of the Nato central 
European defences requires a combined role. In the 
event of war with the Warsaw Pact countries, the key 
to Nato’s defence lies in quick response and incisive 
interdiction with air superiority in any given flying 
conditions. To this effect the F-15E Strike Eagle, first 
exhibited at the 1980 Famborough Air Show, is 
capable of long-range low-level penetration at night 
and in extremely bad weather conditions. With its 
high top speed and powerful air-to-air armament the 
F-15 requires no fighter escort, and is the only USAF 
aircraft capable of carrying and delivering its bomb- 
load at supersonic speeds. A wide range of stores 
including Mk84 907kg (20001b) bombs, Maverick 
TV-guided missiles and Mk20 Rockeye dispenser 


Above: An F-15C at Luke 
Air Force Base, belonging 
tothe33rdTFW. A 
650-gallonfueltankis 
carried underthefuselage. 


Below: Easy accessto the 
F-15 is provided by a 
multiplicity of panels; gun, 
radarandavionics 
maintenance is greatly 
facilitated by this design. 
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TheF-15incombat 

'We took off, fully armed for air-to-air combat, to 
cover the attacking [Kfir] aircraft. We linked up 
with the Kfirs on the way and climbed up to 
20,000 feet. We patrolled the length and breadth 
of the battle triangle, knowing all the time that we 
could run into MiGs at any moment. Over Sidon, 
we received orders to head north-enemy aircraft 
were heading for us at 15,000 feet. The radar 
showed two MiG formations advancing on us - 
one attacking, one covering. The MiGs were no 
more than ten miles from our strike aircraft. 
Hitting the afterburners, we swooped down on 
them; they tried to break away when they saw 
what we were up to but they never had much 
chance to do so: we had already locked onto 
most of them, splitting them up like wolves 
dividing their prey. "My" MiG was one of the 
second formation: I wanted to make sure of my 
MiG and closed in, not waiting for him to approach 
me. By the time I got within firing range, three 
MiGs were already spiralling down. I slowed 
down, aimed and fired a missile, and climbed 
above it so my aircraft wouldn't be inadvertently 
damaged. My Number2confirmed my kill.' 

Squadron Leader of the Israëli Air Force operating 
an F-15 over the Lebanon, 27 June 1979 ■ 


bombs can be carried. Once the stores are released the 
F-15 can revert to air superiority missions. 

During prolonged engagements the aircraft’s sur- 
vivability and tum-round time between missions is of 
paramount importance to its effectiveness. The F-15 
is provided with a wide range of advanced back-up 
systems and when necessary can have an engine 
changed in less than 30 minutes. At Bitburg airbase in 
Germany the 36th Tactical Fighter Wing of the US AF 
launched 322 F-15 missions in less than 24 hours and 
most of the Wing’s 72 Eagles were ready to fly and 
fight on completion of the exercise. 

As part of its extensive and highly sophisticated 
electronics systems the F-15 carries an advanced 
Hughes APG-63 pulsed-Doppler radar. In mid-1980 
the Eagle’s APG-63 was equipped with programm- 
able signal processors which quadrupled computer- 
memory capacity enabling further targets to be sear- 
ched for whilst others are being tracked, as well as 
providing the capacity for individual identification of 
clustered targets. The APG-63 has a range of over 
160km (100 miles) and will detect and track targets at 
all altitudes. The F-15’s radar also features effective 
dutter-free lock-on, tracking and missile guidance 
and is very effective when Tooking down’, when 
most radar systems have difficulty distinguishing the 
target from the ground below it. In addition to its 
sophisticated target acquisition capability, the F-15 
also carries various defensive radar waming systems 
including the ALQ 154 or 155 tail-waming radar to 
cover the blind spot in the rear, an innovation owing 


Top: An Israëli Air Force 
Eagle returns to base. The 
largeairbrake panel- 
being deployed here- 
makesdragchutes 
unnecessary. Above left: 
Theundersideof an F-15, 
revealing itsarmament of 
Sidewinder and Sparrow 
AAMs. Above right: An 
F-15 releases its bomb 
load, which is rated at a 
maximum weight of 
7258kg (16,0001b)- 
considerably morethan 
that of a World War II B-17 
Flying Fortress. Opposite 
page: The original version 
of the F-15 (top); an F-15E 
equipped with French 
Durandel bombs, AIM-9L 
Sidewinders and FAST 
packs (centre); a Sparrow 
missile is fired against a 
drone target during 
intercept trials (bottom). 
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much to the experience of the USAF in Vietnam. 

The various roles and capabilities of the F-15 have 
been rigorously put to the test in both exercise and 
combat conditions. At Eglin Air Base in the USA 
F-15s successfully destroyed high-speed drones 
(simulating MiG-25s) fiying at Mach 2.7 near 
21,336m (70,000ft) and have been equally successful 
against low-flying manoeuvrable targets. The F-15s 
of the Israëli Air Force first saw combat in July 1979 
over the Lebanon. Fiying in support of Kfirs and F-4s 
on ground-attack missions, the F-15s engaged and 
destroyed several Syrian MiGs whilst suffering no 
losses themselves. The F-15 also saw action in the 
1982 Israëli invasion of the Lebanon in which more 
than 80 Syrian aircraft were shot down, again without 
the loss of an F-15, while in June 1981 six Israëli 
F-15s escorted eight F-16 fighter bombers over 
960km (600 miles) on the attack against the Iraqi 
nuclear powerplant at Tu-waitha. 

Apart from the Israëli Air Force, other foreign 
buyers of the F-15 are Saudi Arabia and Japan. In 
western Europe, the requirement for a large number 
of low-level, high-speed large-load-carrying aircraft 
has long been recognised and although this function is 
fulfilled by the European-built Tornado, four USAF 
F-15 squadrons are based in Germany as part of 
America’s commitment to Nato. Arguably the most 
complex aircraft of the 1980s the F-15 is extremely 
expensive to build (at least $20 million per aircraft) 
and to maintain, but if only on the basis of the Israëli’s 
destruction of the Syrian Air Force in 1982 it is also 
one of the most effective. 


F-15AEagle 

Type Single-seat, all-weather, air-superiority 
fighter 

Dimensions Span 13.04m (42ft 10in); length 
19.44m (63ft 10in); height5.64m (18ft6in) 

Weight Empty 12,247kg (27,0001b); maximum take 
off 25,402kg (56,0001b) 

Powerplant Two Pratt & Whitney F100-PW-100 
afterburning turbofans 

Performance Maximum speed at high altitude 
Mach 2.5or2655km/h (1650mph); maximum 
speed at sea level Mach 1.23 or 1506km/h 
(936mph); record breaking time-to-climb 
performance in February 1975 30,000m (98,425ft) in 
207.80 seconds 

Range Tactical radius approximately 960km (600 
miles); ferry range with maximum fuel 5955km 
(3700 miles) 

Ceiling 19,203m (63,000ft) 

Armament One20mm M61ALcannon,four 
AIM-7F Sparrow and four AIM-9L Sidewinder 
air-to-air missiles; five external vyeapon hard points 
fora maximum of 7258kg (16,0001b) of stores 

The F-15E with its increased emphasis on ground 
attackcan carry stores including Maverick 
air-to-surface missiles, HARM (high-speed 
anti-radiation missiles), Harpoon anti-ship missiles 
plusa wide range of bombs including Mk84907kg 
(20001b), Mk82 227kg (5001b) BLU-27/Bfinned and 
unfinned firebombs, and a variety of dispenser 
bombs including the Mk 20 Rockeye 


An Israëli F-15 claws its 
way skyward, with 
afterburners on atfull blast. 
Theability of the F-15to 
gain height with extreme 
rapidity is one of the 
aircraft's mostvaluable 
features when acting in an 
airsuperiority role. 
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